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Majestic and Impressive Scene. 
[From the Antiquary, a Novel.] 


NE of the character delineated in this work is Lovel, who 
meets at dinner, Sir Arthur Wardoar, a Scotch baronet, 
of an ancient Jacobite family, with sufficient of his native pre- 
judices still remaining, to despise Oldbuck, for an unfortunate 
cross in his family, tried with a German printer, at the time of 
the Reformation. This and other,similar circumstances gene- 
rally induce a quarrel between the two old gentlemen, and as on 
this day, they seldom meet in harmony, but they part in dis- 
cord. These differences, however, are soon made up by the 
old baronet’s amiable daugliter, Miss Isabella Wardour. The 
baronet on this day retreats in anger, aud returns to his own 
house late at evening, over the sands with his daughter, not 
aware of the impetuosity of the spring tide, which happened 
on that evening to be coming in with all its vehemence. As 
this circumstance gives rise to one of the most natural and 
majestic scenes, which was ever painted by the hands of a 
poetical imagination, presenting at the same time such perfect 
truth and reality, that every rock and every breaker is before 
our eyes, we shall extract it, though somewhat at length, for 
the admiration of our readers, if at Jeast their feelings will al- 
low them time to admire. 

As Sur Arthur and Miss Wardour paced along, enjoying the 
pleasant footing afforded by the coot moist hard sand, Miss 
Wardour could not help observing, that the last tide had risen 
considerably above the usual water-mark, Sir Arthur made 
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the same observation, but without its accurring to either of 
them to be alarmed at the circumstance. The sun was now 
resting his huge disk upon the edge of the level ocean, and 
gilded the accumulation of towering clogds, through which he 
had travelled the livelong day, and which now assembled on 
all sides like misfortunes and disasters around a sinking empire 
and falliag moparch. Suill, however, his dying splendour gave 
a sombre magnificence to the mussive congregation of va- 
pours, forming out of their unsubstantial gloom the show of 
pyramids and towers, some touched with gold, some with pur- 
ple, some with a hue of deep and daik red. The distant sea, 
stretched beneath this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay almost 
portentously still, reflecting back yne dazzling and level beans 
of the descending luminary, and the splendid colouring of the 
clouds amidst which he was sitting. Nearer to the beach, the 
tide rippled onward in waves of sparkling silver, that imper- 
ceptibly, yet rapidly, gained upon the sand. 

With a mind employed in admiration of the romantic 
scene, or perhaps upon some more agitating topic, Miss War. 
dour advanced in silence by her father’s side, whose recently 
offended dignity did not stoop to open any conversation. Fol- 
lowing the windings of the beach, they passed one projecting 
poiat or head-land of rock after another, and-now found them 
selyes under a buge and continued extent of the precipices by 
whieh hat iransbound coast is in most places defended. Long 
projecting reefs of rock, extending under water, and only 
evincing their existence by bere and there a peak entirely 
bare, or by the breakers which foamed over those that were 
partially covered, rendered Knockwinnock Bay dreaded by 
pilots and ship-wasters. The crags which rose between tlhe 
beach and the main land, to the height of two or three hun- 
dred feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered 
sea-fowl, in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height 
from the rapacity of man. Many of these wild tribes, with 
the instiuct which sends them to seek the land before a storm 
arises, were now winging toward their nests with the shrill and 
dissonant clang which announces disquietude and fear. The 
disk of the sun became almost totally obscured ere be had al- 
together sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade 
ef darkness bloued the serene twilight of a summer evening. 
‘The wiad began next to arise, but its wild and moaning sound 
was heard for some time, and its effects became visible on the 
bosom of the sea, before the gale was felt at land. The mass 
of waters, now dark and threatening, began to lift itself ia 
larger ridges, aud sink in deeper furrows, forming waves that 
rose high in foam upon the breakers, or burst upon the beach 
with a sound resembling distant thunder. 
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Appalled by this sudden change of weather, Miss Wardour 
drew close to. her;father, and held his arm fast. “ I wish,” at 
Jength she said, but almost in a whisper, as if ashamed to ex- 
press her increasing apprelrensions, “ [ wish we bad kept the 
road we intended, or waited at Monkbarns for the carriage.” 

Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or would not ace 
knowledge, any signs of an immediate storm. They would 
reach, he said, Knockwinnock long before the tempest began. 
But the speed with which he walked, and with which Isabella 
could hardly keep pace, indicated a feeling that some exertion 
was necessary to accomplish his consolatory prediction. ; 

They were now near the centre of adeep but narrow bay, or 
recess, formed by two projecting capes of high and inaccessi- 
ble rock, which shot outintothe sea like the horns of a cregcent ; 
and veither durst communicate the apprehension which each be- 
gan toentertain, that, fromthe unusually rapid advance of the 
tide, they might be deprived of the power of proceeding by dou- 
bling the promontery which lay before them, or of retreating 
by the road which brought them thither. 

As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless to exchange 
the easy carving line, which the sinuosities of the bay com- 
pelled them to adopt, for a straiter and more expeditioas path, 
though less conformable to the line of beauty, Sir Arthur ob- 
served a humao figure on the beach advancing to meet them, 
“ Thank God,” he exclaimed, “ we shall gét round Halket- 
head ! that feilow aust have passed it ;” thus giving vent to the 
feeling of hope, though be bad suppressed that of apprehen- 
sion. 

“ Thank God indeed!” echoed his daughter half audibly, 
and half internally, as expressing the gratitude which she 
really felt. 

The figure which advanced to meet them made many signs, 
which the haze of the atmosphere, now disturbed by wind and 
by a drizzling rain, prevented them from seeing or compre- 
hending distinctly. Some time before they met, Sir Arthur 
could recognize the old blue-gowned beggar, Edie Ochiltree. 
It is said that evea the brute creation lay aside their animosities 
and antipathies when pressed by an instant and common darn- 
ger. The beach under Halket-head, rapidly dimivishing in 
extent by the encroachments of a spring-tide and a north- 
west wind, was in like manner ancatrat frelt; where even a jus- 
tice of peace and astroiliag mendicant might meet upon terms 
of mutual forbearance. 

“ Turn back! turn back !” exclaimed the vagrant; “ why 
did ye not turn when [ waved to you :” 

“ We thougiit,” replied Sir Arthor in great agitation, “ we 
thought we could get round Halket-head,” 
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“© Halket-head 1 The tide will be tunning on Halket-head by 
thés time like the Fall of Fyers!' it was a’ [could do-to get 
round it twenty inioutes since=-it was coming imthree feet a- 
breast. We will may-be get back by Bally-borgh Ness Point 
yet. The Lord help us, its our only chance. We can bat 
try. : 

“« My God, my child,” “ ‘My father, my dear father!” ex- 
claitned the parent and daughter, as, fear lending them strength 
and speed, they turned to retrace their steps,'and endeavoor to 
double the point, the projection of which formed the southern 
extrémity of the bay. 

“[ heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye sent to meet 
your carriage,” said the beggar, as he trudged stoutly on a step 
or two behind Miss Wardour, “ and I couldna bide to think 
o’ the dainty young leddy’s peril, that as aye been kind to ilka 
forlorn heart that cam near her. Sae I lookit at the lift o’ the 
tide, “till 1 settled it that if | could get down time aneugh to 
gie you warning, we wad do weel yet. But I doubt, { doubi I 
bave been beguiled! for what mortal e’e ever saw sic a race as 
the tide is, rinuin’ e’en now? See, yonder’s the Ratton’s Skerry 
—hbe aye held his neb abune the water in my day—but he’s 
‘wneath it now.” 

Sir Arthur cast a look iv the direction in which the old man 
pointed. A huge rock, which in general, even in spring-tides, 
displayed a hulk like the keel of a large vessel, was not quile 
under water, and its place only indicated by the boiling and 
breaking of the eddying waves which encountered its sub-ma- 
rine resistance. 

“ Mak haste, mak haste, my bonny leddy,” continued the 
old man, “ mak haste, and we may do vei! Take haud o’ my 
arm—an auld and frail arm it’s now, but it’s been in as sair 
stress as this isyet. Take haudo’ my arm, my winsome leddy ! 
D’ye see yon wee black speck amang the wallowing waves yon- 
der? This morning it was as high as the mast o’ a brigg—its 
sma’ aneugh now—but, while [ see as muckle black about it as 
the crown o’ my hat, | wanna believe but we'll get round the 
Bally-burg Ness for a’ that’s come and gane yet.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Anccdote of the late celebrated Actor, George Frederick 
Cooke. 


6 bass late George F. Cook, equally remarkable fot bis ta- 
lets as for his numerous eccentricities, had been perform- 
jnw af the old theatre, Limerick, a few years previously ta Miss 
O’Neill’s visiting it. The last night of his appearance ry 
acte 
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acted Petruchio; and:a little time before the fall of the curtain 
he had paid such constant attention to a little keg of whiskey, 
that the fumes overpowered his. faculties, and, in bestowing the 
whip on the unfortunate Grumio, be belaboured bim . so. se- 
verely, ‘that the miserable actor roared in downright earnest, 
every now and then threatening Cook witha retaliation, who, 
doubly inspired on the occasion, both by the beverage he had 
drank and the protection of the audience, persevered ‘till he 
had made a clear stage for himself. The actor who had been 
thus treated vowed vengeance on George, which he was deter- 
mined to inflict the moment he had undressed himself. Some- 
avhat sobered by these threats, Petruchio bethought himself of 
the advice of Hudibras : 


“ He who fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


So, heedless of the strangeness of his dress, he instantly slipt 
down the back stairs, and sought refuge in one of the obscure 
alleys behind the theatre. It was then just twelve o’clock, and 
as Cooke had rambied out of the High-street le did not even 
encounter a watchman asleep on his post. The sounds of 
woe, issuing with laughable solemnity from an humble hat, 
presently attracted his attention; they proceeded from an as- 
semblage of persons who (according to a-custom still conti- 
nued in the remoter ports of Ireland, on the death of a rela- 
tion or even acquaintance,) were assembled round a dead 
body, chaunting a dismal song or howl, in full chorus. ‘The 
reader must bear in mind the broad-brimmed hat and whim- 
sical dress of Petruchio, and that most likely not one indivi- 
dual assembled in the place had ever seen a play ; imagine, 
then, if possible, the wonder and horror of the poor simple 
souls, when George Frederick applied his shoalder to the sleuder 
wicket of the cabin, plunged into the midst of the group, 
sword in hand, oversetting those he first encountered, and ad- 
yancing up to the foot of the bed, on which the body of an 
old woman was placed, exclaimed in his own rough way, with 
his eyes distended to the uimost extent by intoxication, 


** How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags, 
What is’t ye do ?” 


Thundetstruck by the figure of the apparition, and the tones 
which proceeded from it, some of the moarners sought shelter 
under the bed; others crept half-way up the chimney; while 
the remainder sallied_out into the lane, praying most fervently 
‘to be released from the visitation of the Devil, for a human 
being none could suppose George, who, Icft alone with the 
shri- 
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shrivelled remains of the old peasant, taking her parchment-co- 
loused hand, pathetically exclaimed, 


“ O, my love! my wife! 

‘Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquered ; beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson on thy lips.”— 


“. Beauty !—no, hang me if it is tho’; 
Avaunt, thou horrid spectre !” 


“ Butstop,” said George ; for his eye at that instant rested on 
a jug of whiskey punch, smoking in the chimney-corner: he 
eagerly grasped the handle, and cried, 


“ Here’s to my love!” 


The affrighted company taking by degrees a little courage, 
ventured, one by one, to peep through the key-hole, and then 
observing George had thrown away bis sword, returned into 
the apartment, when he, in order to encourage them, ex- 
claimed, “ Don’t fear me, ’tis only George Frederick Cooke : 
come, sit down, I'll smoke with you, and drink with you, aye, 
and pray with you, my jolly lads and lasses.” Thus re-as- 
sured, George became gradually a great favourite with them, 
and revelled in the delights of tobacco and whiskey, “ until 
his eye-lids could no longer wag.” He was then quietly placed 
on the bed until the next morning, when he was discovered 
in his retreat, and conveyed home to his lodgings im a sedan 
chair. 





On the Love of the Place of our Birth. 


[rRom THE BRISTOL MEMORIALIST.] 


“ But who is he that yet a dearer spot 
Remembers ?” 


O inanimate object in creation is capable of exciting 

such a permanent interest in our minds, asthe place of 
our birth. To be acquainied with a circumstance so intimately 
connected with the origin of life, seems to cast a gleam of 
light on the dark and mysterious page of human existence. 
Hence perhaps it is, thatwhen our time has been: passed far 
from our native place, which may be only, known to us by its 
naine, that name is never forgotten, and its remembrance is 
always recurred to with satisfaction. But when the place of 
our 
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our birth has been the scene of our youthful days as well as 
of the enjoyments of our matarer years—when it contains 
metmorials of joy or of sorrow, connected with the most inte- 
resting events of our lives, and when it has been the abidiag 
place of our fathers, and is still the depository. of their re- 
mains, then we are attached to it as well by the ties of 
sympathy and affection as by feclings of reverential regard. 

This attachment is not only a source of individual gratifica- 
tion, but is also conducive to the public welfare aud prosperity. 
By inducing us to bear with what is inconvenient or disagreea- 
ble, it secures to our fellow citizens whatever benefit may be 
derived trom the employment of our time and our talents 
among them. When Plutarch was asked why he remained 
in such a little obscure place as his native city ?1 stay here, re- 
plied the sage, that it may not become less. 

The favourites of fortune, however, have generally been the 
most considerable benefactors to the place of their birth ; aad 
indeed when an individual acquires opulence in his native city, 
it may be said to possess a’claim on his liberality as well as on 
his regard, Many men of Bristol, from Canynges to Colston, 
might be named, who have munificently satisfied this claim. 
They not only acquired fortunes, and diffused the benefits of 
trade and commerce among the inhabitants, but provided for 
the uneducated the means of learning, and for the poor and 
helpless, comfort and support. ‘To the liberality and public 
spirit of these men, our city isin a great degree indebted for 
the civilized and flourishing state to which it has attained; and 
while their example shall be emulsted by its wealthy inhabi- 
tauts, our prosperity and improvement must continue to in- 
crease. Though we may naturally expect great effects from 
considerable causes, yet mucl: may be done by those who are 
possessed of but limited means; and the pages of this work 
will always be ready to receive any suggestion which has a 
tendency to elevate the literary, commercial, or political cha- 
racter of our native city, 








T. 
Spanish Inns, Militia, and Servants. 
d= 
[Further Extracts from Dr. Clarke's Travels.] 
SPANISH INNS. 
' HEN you come into an inn, either-half roasted by the 


heat, or almost frozen by the cold and snow, (for here 
commonly one of these extremes reigns,) you seldom meet 
with any fire, and much seldomer with apy pot epon it; your 
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first entrance is through the stable, full of mules and mule. 
drivers, who live, eat, and drink, nay, sleep, with their cattle, 
the saddles serving at night for pillows, and in the day in- 
stead of tables. From hence you aie conducted by a very 
stout staircase, or rather a ladder, to your chamber, without 
any hangings, except that the walls are adorned with a vast 
nomber of little scurvy pictures of their saints; the beds with- 
out curtains, and the sheets no larger than our napkins; aod of 
these you find not above four or five in a whole town. » The 
worst is, that they have but one cup in a house, which serves 
the muleteers.as well as other passengers; aod if they have 
taken hold,of first, you. must make shift with an earthen 
pitcher, or what else you can get. When the fire is made in 
the kitchen, you cannot come near it for smoke ; besides, the 
fire-place is in the middle of the room, (the smoke going out 
onthe top through the ceiling,) with a dozen men, women, 
and children, as black as chimney-sweepers, stinking like hogs, 
and clad like beggars. 

Instead of roasting their meat, as we do, they lay it upon 
tiles before the fire, andtarn it ’ti!] it be done enough; if it be 
too large, they fasten it with a string, and turn it with their 
hands ’till it be as black as a chimney stack. ‘The mistress of 
the inn does not forget to bid ladies welcome, with her gown 
tucked up, aud her dangling sleeves, bringing her children to 
them bare headed, though never so cold,) whose eyes, cheeks, 
avd hands, she rubs with their clothes, as if they were relics. 
The next thiog is, to know whether you will eat any thing ; if 
you will, you must (though it be midnight) send to the butcher, 
baker, tavern, &c. for what you will have, with ready money, 
the innkeepers not being allowed to furnish travellers with avy 
thing but lodging: but the worst is, that very often you meet 
with nothing that is eatable in a very considerable place, and if 
you do, they spoil it miserably in dressing; for though their 
mutton be very good, the frying it with oil does not relish it 
with strangers. They have plenty of very large partridges, 
but they are lean and dry ; and to make them the worse, they 
roast themto acoal. Their pigeons are excellent; and some 
of the Spanish country towns afford very good fish, espeetally 
those called bassugosses, a fish in taste like our trout, of which 
they make pies, that would not be amiss, were they not su over 
“seasoned with garlick, saffron, and pepper. ‘Their bread is 
white, and sweet assugar, but not well wrought, and worse 
baked, which makes it very offensive to the stomach ; it is flat, 
like a cake, of about the thickness of a finger. To make 
atheods for all the rest, the wive and fruits are very good, se 
that you may hope for a good dessert after a bad meal. Their 
xrapes are large, and of a luscious taste; and their lettuce the 
best in the world, 


9 SPANISH 
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SPANISH MILITIA. 


These were a true picture of the modern guerillas: 

They were abliged to appear in arms every October, nobod 
being excepted from this duty, who was above the age of fif- 
teen: and this was observed with so much rigour, that in case 
a father should conceal a son, he would have been condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, of which there have been some 
instances, thoug! but few, the peasants being so well pleased to 
see themselves in arms, and to be called “ cavaliers and king’s 
soldiers,” that they wonld not miss this opportunity of shewing 
themselves for a good deal, though perhaps in a whole regiment 
you will scarce meet with one that has more shirts than backs, 
and the stoff which scarce covers their nakedness as coarse as 
if it were made of packthread; without stockings, and the 
shoes of wood; a dunghill cock’s feather in their cap is their 
best ornament, the sword being for the most part without @ 
scabbard, and fastened about the middie with a piece of pack- 
thread ; the rest of the arms are suitable to these. 


MULTITUDE OF SERVANTS. 


It is a constant custom, among persons of quality in Spain, 
for the son to keepall the father’s servanis after bis death, and 
thedaughter-in-law to do the same in respect to the women. 
servants, which holds to the fourth generation. These being 
lodged in adjacent houses, come every one, rather to shew 
themselves than to do any service. I remember, the first time 
I paid a visit to the Duchess of Ossuna, (a lady of high qua- 
lay) [ was sarprised to see several rooms filled with women and 
chamber - maids, and could not forbear asking her how many 
she had ; she answered only three hundred now, bat lately 
the bad five hundred. The king’s household is numerous, in 
proportion to his greatness: and [| was credibly informed, 
that at Madrid only be pays allowances or pensions to above 
ten thousand persons every cay. The allowance of servants, 
however, is very slender; an ordinary servant being allowed but 
two reals or six-pence a day, both for food and wages, (though 
swaogers generally pay double that rate,) and a gemieman be- 
leaging to a person of quality in Spain bas not above fifteen 
crowns a month, out of which he must appear in velvet in the 
wiater, aud in silks inthe summer. ‘l'o make it hold out, they 
live upon pease, onions, and such like ordinary food, which 
makes them as greedy as dogs, if a good piece of meat comes 
in their way, so that they will snaich the victuals out of the 
dishes as they are carrying to the table, unless special care be 
taken to prevent them. 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH, GUILDHALL, June 11. 
TOWNSHEND 0, FORTUNATUS CRISP. 


HIS was. an action on a promissory, note for, 7251. dated 
the 20ih January, 1815. 

Mr, Toppiug, for, the plaintiff, said, that the parties bad mar- 
ried two sisters, on. the death of whoat father the distribution 
of certain property. was left to. the defendant as executor. To 
the proceeds on the sale of it the plaintiff had a claim to the 
exteat of 725. for which the note tu question was given, He 
understood that the defence to be made was, that the note was 
not signed by the defendant, but a forgery to defraud him of 
his property. On, the part of the plaintiff, he should prove 
very satisfactorily the hand-writing of Crisp, not by persons 
who bad seen bias affix bis name to this instrument, bat by 
witnesses who were well acquainted with his signature. 

The first witness was a man of the name of Staggs, who 
had long known the defendant, who was a plumber and gla- 
zier: be had seen him write, but not often, and was positive 
that the promissory note was signed by him. The body of it 
was written by the plaintiff. A man of the name of Nightin- 

gale, a journeyman carpenter, also swore decidedly that the 
name Fortunatus-Crisp was written by the defendant. 

James Kemp, a flour-waggouer, deposed, that he had not 
long since bought property of Crisp to the amount of about 
1000), and had received receipts signed by him; from a com- 
parison of these receipts and the promissory note, he was Cer- 
tain that the latter was the hand-writing of the defendant. 

The attorney-general, in cross-examining this witness, put 
into his hand the words “ Crisp Fortunatus,” reversing the 
defendant’s name, and asked him to read it, when, to. the asto- 
nishment of all present, he said that he could.not read. . Being 
asked how he was able then to make the comparison of which 
he had spoken, he replied that he judged from the leiters.s, 
which were alike in his receipts and in the notes. The promis- 
sory note was then handed to him, and the witness was required 
to point out which were the letters s in the name Fortunatus 
Crisp,.when he pointed to the letter: in the words “ for value 
received,” which was in fact the writing of the. plaintiff, and 
to the letter ¢ in “ Fortunatus.” He still, however, persisted 
that he knew the defendant's hand-writing, 

‘The attorney-general, in addressing the jury for the defend- 
ant, lamented that his client was compelled to charge his,bre- 
ther in-law, or some person connected with hin, with the erime 
of forgery: in truth the note in question origiuated in ad li- 
berate 
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berate purpose of ruining the defendant, who owed no such 
sum as 725l. to the plaintiff, who, on the settlement of an ac- 
tion in the year preceding the date of the note, had given him 
a discharge. He commented on the testimony of the plain- 
tiff’s witnesses, particularly the last, and proposed to call several 
respectable individuals who would swear distinctly that the 
promissory note in question was not signed by Crisp, and con- 
sequently that it was a forgery. 

Mr. Topping, on the suggestion of Lord Ellenborough, did 
not require that the defendant’s witnesses should be brought 
forward, but elected to be non-suited. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Juxy 1. 
THE KING v. R. NORMAN, ESQ. 


THE defendant in this case was brought up to receive the 
judgment of the court, having been found guilty of assaulting 
the Rev. J. Clething. 

Mr. Justice Holroyd read the notes of the trial, which took 
place at the last assizes for the county of Leicester. From the 
evidence of the prosecutor it uppeared, that the defendant was 
a geatleman of considerable fortune, and a magistrate of the 
county. About eight years ago the present prosecutor was 
convicted of publishing a libel upon the present defendant, 
and sentenced to three months imprisonment in the King’s 
Bench Prison. On that occasion Mr. Norman warned him 
from ever trespassing on any partof his estate. In 1812, how- 
ever, as the present prosecutor was out shooting one day, he 
was met by the defendant, who desired him not to hesitate in 
future, but to follow his game over any part of his (the de- 
fendant’s estate. Thus things continued until the 18th of 
August last, when the prosecutor, having been out fishing, was 
teturning across a field belonging to the defendant, who came 
by the spot at the same time on horseback, and calling to him 
to get off his land, rode up to him at full speed. The prose- 
Cotur told him not to ride over him, for that would be the act 
ofa scoundrel; upon which, the defendant rode his horse up 
against the prosecutor, and, getting off, said, that was what he 
wanted. He came up to the prosecator, and beat bim in o 
violent manner about the head and face. ‘The prosecutor, in 
his cross-examination, admitted that he might have used irri- 
tating language to the defendant before the assault was com. 
mitted. The prosecutor was minister of :the parish, where a 
great portion of the defendant's property laid. He had never, 
however, been at the prosecutor’s church but once for thirteen 
years previous to the dey on which the assault took. place, 
4Re which 
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which was on a Friday. On the Sunday after, however, the 
defendant came to church, and took his seat in full sight of the 
prosecutor. The Preceater also admitted that he had, in the 
public market of Melton Mowbray, called the defendant a 
Mean, dirty, despicable scoundtel, a disgrace to the family to 
which he was allied. [The defendant is married to the Duke 
of Rutland’s sister, Lady Elizabeth Norman.] It was on the 
Sth of August he used these expressions towards defendant. 
The defendant's own affidavit was read, in which he solemnly 
deelared, that he had no enmity towards the present prosecu- 
tor; at the time he prosecuted him for the libel, he was 
obliged to do it in the discharge of his duty as a magistrate. 
He had, however, made advances to a friendly intercourse with 
the prosecutor, and as a siep towards that object, he, in 1812, 
desired the prosecutor would not restrain himself in bis sport- 
ing excursions. He had repeniedly passed over unnoticed the 
insulting language of the prosecutor, ‘till at length the expres- 
sions used by him, in Melton Mowbray market, on the Sth of 
August, and the subsequent conduct of the prosecutor at their 
meeting on the 18th, had betrayed him, the defendant, into 
that unfortunate breach of the peace, which no individual 
could regret more than he did himself. 

A number of affidavits were put in by the defendant, sworn 
by persons of rank and consideration in the county, giving the 
defendant the most honourable character, and proving that the 
prosecutor had on various occasions applied the grossest epithets 
to him, both in pubhe and private companies. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan and Mr. Phillips addressed the court 
in mitigation; aud Mr. Serjeant Copley and Mr. Denman for 
the prosecutor. 

Mr. Justice Bailey delivered the judgement of the court, 
and in doing so spoke in high terms of the forbearance shewn 
by the defendant up to the 18ih of August; at the same time 
the court could not bat greatly regret, that he should, on that 
occasion, have been provoked into a breach of the peace ; and 
the court still more highly regretted his subsequent conduct in 
going to church, and thus carrying irritation and enmity into 
the sacred temple of the Deity. Under all the circumstances 
the court sentenced the defendant to pay a fine of 100I. and 
to enter into security to keep the peace for three years; bim- 
aclf in 1Q00]. and two securities in 500I. each. 





COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
NEWLAND AND COFFIN 0. BELL. 


THIS was an issue directed by the lord chancellor, to try 
whee 
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whether the defendant was a trader within the bankrupt laws, 
It appeared by the evidence, that the defendant, who had been 
formerly in the atmy, and since a captao in the local Sussex 
militia, had, during a residence of about two years at Fisli- 
bourn, near Chichester, become a dealer in pigs, by frequently 
boying those animals at the market, and elsewhere, and selling 
them again to divers persons, vot as a matter of favour, but 
for the sake of profit, and also by having sume of them cut 
up into pork, and sold in joints. 

On this evidence being given, Sir V. Gibbs laid it dowa as 
a law, that if persons, be their situation what it may, become 
dealers in any commodity tor the sake of profit, they rendered 
themselves linble to the bankrupt laws; that the extent of 
trading was immaterial; and that, as im tis case, more pigs 
had been proved to be kept than were necessary for tive ordie 
nary consumption of the defendant and lis family, and what 
were sold were not merely the refuse of what could not be con 
sumed, such dealing rendered the deferdant a trader. 
* The jury expressed themselves satisfied, and retarned: their 
— supporting tle comtanssion, without quittiog their jury 

ox. 





Extract fromthe Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends, held in London from 22d to the 31st 
of May. 

e \ E observe with pleasure the increasing desire. mani- 

fested by Friends to obtain a guarded abd useful 
education for their children, The reports on the schools under 
the notice of this meeting indicate the religious eare and good 
order prevailiug in them, and have yielded us great satistac- 
tton. The improvement of the understanding, and the com- 
manication of that knowledge by which it may be more exe 
tensively prepared for the service of Him to whom we must 
all render our account, are duties not to be neglected, We 
desire, however, to impress pow all, whether parents, or those 
to whom they imtrust their tender offspring, the supreme 
importance of inculeating the first of daties, the love and fear 
of God. 

“ A watchful parent will at no time be more alive to the 
welfare of his children, than when they are passing from the 
age to which we have just adverted, tothe succceding stage of 
life. ‘Fhe situations in which they ore then placed, and the 
companions with whom they associate, may have a decided 
influence on their future character. We woald therefore en- 
courage both parents and masters not to relax at this critical 
period, 
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period, either in care or counsel, or in proper restraint, tem. 
pered with kindness, Here we would advert to the importance 
of good example ; and to the great blessing which will attend 
the labours of those whom we are now addressing, as they 
seek to become preachers of righteousness, in life and conduct, 
to those around them. How inviting, bow instructive, it is, 
to behold such as by the purity of their lives, by the meekness 
of their spirits, and by the benevolence of their characters, 
are adorning their profession !—This is a duty which is enjoined 
by the highest authority ; (Matth. v. 16.) and we earnestly press 
npon all to consider, whether their moderation, their self-denial, 
their habits of life, are such as become the Christian religion. 

“ Oursolicitude has at this time been awakened for our young 
men employed as travellers in business. The exposure of 
these to the temptations to which they are often unavoidably 
subjected, hastended to draw aside some from that simplicity, 
that purity of heart and thought, that strict morality, which 
our Christian principles require. We would submit to the 
serious consideration of their parents and employers, the exe 
treme danger of sending forth into such service any young 
persons whose religious principles are not fixed, nor their 
habits formed ; and we would encourage friends in different 
places, where those in this line of employment may travel, to 
continue and to extent that kind of hospitable notice which 
has been already manifested. The situation of some of our 
young friends in other occupations, may deprive them of the 
advantage of virtuous and instructive associates; these also 
we hope will not be overlooked by those 1o whom they are 
known. 

“ We lament that reproach should have been brought on 
our society, by the failure of any of our members in discharg- 
ing their just debts. We consider it to be the duty of all, but 
especially of every person under pecuniary difficalties, to 
inspect narrowly into the state of their affairs, and this we con- 
ceive might ofien prevent such an issue. Let all friends be 
careful to live within their incomes, retrenching, if necessary, 
their expences; and we desire that it may be their uniform 
endeavour to conduct their business in such a way as may sub- 
ject them to the Jeast risk ordanger. For those who, possess¢ 
ing integrity, yet from the pressure of the times are, with 
honest and upright intentions, struggling under many difficul+ 
ties, we feel near sympathy. Let these be encouraged ; they 
will not fail, we trust, if they seek it, to obtain the kind advice 
of their friends. Letit be their earnest concern, under these 
trials, to hold fast their confidence in our all-wise and gracious 
Helper; as likewise their love to their brethren. This love, 


we believe, is peculiarly endangered whenever the mind is dis» 
turbed 
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turbed by the perplexing cares arising from embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. 

“ The amount of sufferings reported this year, occasioned 
by.claims for tithes, and other demands of an ecclesiasti+ 
cal.nature, with a few for military purposes, is upwards of 
15,000). 

 Qur brethren of all the Yearly Meetings on the Ameri- 
can Continent have again given proofs of their love, by writ~ 
ten communicatious. The interesting work of Indian civiliza- 
tion still occupies their attention. In some of the tribes, the 
improvements which, notwithstanding the late commotions, 
have been gradually going forward, are truly encouraging. 
Ia others, those who are concerned in this good work, have 
probably already renewed their exertions, where the ravages 
of war had desolated many of their settlements. The perse- 
vering labours of friends in Virginia, and some other parts, 
to procure the freedom of many negroes illegally as well as 
unjustly held in slavery, have in many instances been crowned 
with success; and itis very gratifying to observe, that the 
rights of thisivjured people are still dear to our American 
brethren. We hope that in this country friends will conti- 
nue to feel a deep interest in the welfare of the African race, 
and not dismiss the subject from their thoughts, until such wise 
and prudent measures may be adopted, as shall promote, and 
finally secure, universal emancipation. 

“ So excellent is Christian love in its nature and effects, that 
it is deeply painful when we hear of any differences existing 
amongst us. How can those who are at variance one with 
another, unite acceptably in the performance of worship to 
Him who is emphatically styled love? It is an awful consi- 
deration, that that dispositioa which separates man from man, 
does at the time estrange him, and will if it continue, eventually 
separate him from his Creator, We therefore earnestly res 
commend to friends, to watch the first appearances of discord; 
patiently and kindly toendeavour to assist those who may be 
thus affected, or who are in danger of becoming hardened 
against their brethren. Christian charity, and tenderness for 
the infirmities of our friends, are bonds in religious society. 
These do not preclude that kind and tender admonition, that 
exercise of our discipline in the spirit of the Gospel, which 
we have from time to time been engaged to recommend. Al- 
though we are not a numerous society, yet if we are preserved 
in love, and dwell under the government of Ciuis, we may 
hope to fulfil the designs of Divine Provideace in having ga- 
thered aod established us as a separate religious body : we may 
shew forth the excellence of the Christian religion by the 
spirituality of our worship, aud by the purity of our lives.” 


9 Sume- 
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Summer Amusements at Paris. 


7 

N the summer season, Paris is turned: inside out: every 
house furvishes some promenaders, some anxious to see and 
be seen, to display a fine ancle or a beautifol form, or ihe taste 
and splendour of her wardrobe. All the public walks and gar- 
dends are crowded to excess; and Tivoli, the gardens of Rug- 
gieri, (Ranelagh, Vauxhall,) &c. invite, by the variety of their 
amusements, thase who are not content with spending ihe sum- 
mer’s evening ina simple promenade. At these places are 
united allthat charm the ear, please the eye, or delight the 
imagination : even Epicurus himself, whatever might be the 
idea he attached to pleasure, could not here fail to be grati- 
fied; mirth:aad sobriety may each find scenes congenial; but 
chiefly the gay, the giddy throng. Music, singing, dancing, 
legerdewain, philosophical experiments, astonishing feats of 
strength and agility, compose the general round of amuse- 
ments at these places; aud what makes them better attended 
is, that refreshments are excellent, and at a moderate price ; 
whereas, at Vauxhall, and indeed all other public places, those 
who are iwclined to take refreshments are frequently deterred 
by the knowledge that they will be imposed on with bad wine, 
and be compelled to pay for it double the price of good—a 
shameless imposition, deservedly punished by refraining from 
the purchase, and which proves that cupidity and avarice do 

pot always form the best policy. 

At all places of amusement in Paris the prices are modes 
rate: many would give half a crown two nights in succession, 
rather than 3s. 6d. for ove night only; thus, numbers make 
up. At the public gardens, ladies’ tickets are always balt the 
price of gentlemen’s tickets, and the proprietors even find theit 
account in giving annual tickets to ladies fond of these kind of 
amusements; which is good policy, as the geutlemen accom- 
panying them always pay. 





IMPROVED BALLOON, 


New discovery in aerosta ics is soon likely to be exhibited 
i to the pobhe by Mr. M.S. J. Pauly, civil engineer, and 
D. Ege. A balloon which they bave for some time been pre 
paring, will be capable of being steered at pleasure, similar to 
vessels at sea, in a horizontal or vertical direction, without losing 
either gas or ballast. It is in the shape of a fish, being in- 
tended to act upon the air in the same manner as a fish acis 08 
the water, and will carry three or four persons with safety. 
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REFLECTION. 


HE best antidote, and also the best cure for sorrow, is ac- 

tivity. Grief may be regarded asa sort of rust of the 
soul, which every new idea contributes in its passage to scour 
away. Itis the putrefaction of stagnant life, and can only be 
remedied by exercise and motion. 





TRAVELS ON DISCOVERIES. 
{From the Moniteur.| 


| bytes anxiety has fura long time prevailed respecting 
the fate of Mr. Seetzen,; celebrated for his abie re- 
searches on the Dead Sea, and who has spent 16 years in tra- 
versing, with indefatigable zeal, Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, 
aod Arabia. Letters from Constantinople, dated Nov. 2, 1815, 
state, that this traveller is detained as a prisoner by the Isman 
of Sana (to the eastof Loheia,in the Yeman). The Ismana 
expected to find considerable sums of money, aud. was quite 
surprised when he could discover nothing in Mr. Seetzen’s 
possession, except some astronomical instruments,some dried 
herbs, and 600 piastres. It isto be hoped that this traveller 
will not languish long in the prisons of Sana,and that he will 
soon owe his liberty to the intervention of some Prince possess- 
ing influence with the Porte. The same letters from Constan« 
tinople inform us, that Mr. Rich, the author of the interest- 
ing Description of the Ruins of Babylon, near Hella, is re- 
turned to Bagdad, where he is about to engage in new investi- 
gations. 

Messrs. Richter and Liedman, the one a Livonian, the other 
a Swede, travelled last year over the wholeof Egyptand Nubia. 
Above Philoe they discovered some superb remains of archi- 
tecture, in the style commonly called the Egyptian. They re- 
turned by the way of Syria, Mr. Liedman proceeded to Con- 
stantinople, but Mr Richter is gone to the North-sea, and will 
attempt to penetrate towards Bockhara, and into Buactria. 
M. Haller is still enployed at Constantinople in digesting the 
materials which he collected in Attica. We shall conclude 
this short notice of the proceedings of these travellers by men- 
tioning the return of M. Leopold-Buch, celebrated for nume- 
rous Geological Works from the Canaries, where he resided 
during one year. Hebhad for a fellow labourer the young 
Botanist, Mr. Smith, who is about to proceed immediately for , 
Congo, and the interior of Africa. 


Vou. 56. 45 Answer, 
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Answer, by T.Whimsey, of Atoliscombe, to Betsy Froude’s Charade, inserted 
. February 12. 


OUR charade SH XTON doth express, 
I do believe it nothing less. 


{<> Similar answers have been received from J. Tucker, of Cornwosthy 
school; J. Newland; and Eugenio, 6f Taunton. 








Answer, by W. P. N.t0 ¥. Channon's Anagram, inserted February 12. 


RANSPOSE the verbto EAT you'll see 
¥ tie well-known plant is foundin TEA. 


*t* We have received the like answer from Eugenio, and Philander, of 
Tavnton; Peter O'Callaghan, Payhembury; John Salter, Broadhembury ; 
J. Tucker, Cornworthy-schvol ; C. Z. of Dorchester; J. T of Pilspeags 
R. Oxenham, Langport ; Hilarius; Tristram Whimisey, Awliscombe ; JP. 
of West Chinhock; J. Biddlecombe, Long Sutton’, Philomath, of Weston 
Zoyland; §. Alford, Chawley; J. Hawkings, Tywardreath; J. Bond; and 
W. P. Swafield, of Bridport. 








T 


Answer, iy Eugenio, of Taunton, 10. F. Golds-worthy’s Anagram, inserted the 
abth of February. 


**TW AS the same wisdom form’d the mole and TIKE, 
That made the elephant and daring KITE ; 

Th’ Almighty’s power an all his works we scan, 

T'rom meanest reptiles up to nobler man. 


ttt We have received the like answer from Careline Caines, of Char- 


minster; J. Salter, of Broadbembury ; W. P. Swaffeld, of Bridport ; and 
J. Newland. 





REBUS, dy J. H. Sherborne. 
AS Indian deity transpose, 


It will a favourite name disclose, 
For singing, in melodivus strain, 
In London with the Thespian train. 





CHARADE, by T. Trood, of Taunton. 


A®me of equality find ; 

Then next a disease call to mind: 
My whole, Sirs, a bird will declare; 
Its voice oft resounds in the air. 





CHARADE, 4y Bellerophon. 
M* first you may mn every parish find, 


In which my second are sometimes confin’d 3 
And many hours are oft obliged to stop, 


When they have trespass’d on a neighbour’s crop ; 


These parts select, and join in order true, 
A Cornish village you will have in view. 


POETRY. 
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PEACE. 


USH’D is the blasting storm of war; 
The long and dreadful night is Adwa: 
Mars has forsook his*bloédy car, 
And tyranny ts'overthrown. 


Fell discord, with her ghastly train, 
Germania’s sans noi mere molest; 
No more destruction sweeps the plain, 
Nor fierce ambition tears ‘hier crest. 


The mufd’rous sword, oft.stain’d with.gore, 
Within its peaceful scabbard lies! 

No more the vengeful cannan roar, 
Nor dying groans ascend the skies. 


No longer in a-gloomy cave, 
Immur’d'the’ Wretched captive bends,” 
By freedom rescu’d from the grave, 
He’s blest with home, wife, children, fricnds, 


Now peace, sweet peace, her sceptre sways, 
E’er may her'thtone'unshaken stand ; 
May commerce ‘cross the swetling seas, 
And plenty bless each happy land ! 


May love throughout the whole extend! 
And be the only watch-word giv’n! 
May man behold in man‘n friend, 
And all be brethren under heaven! 


Darimouth, 1816. TERRZ: FILIUS. 














On the 18th of June, 1816, being the Anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo. 


READ time, whose calm, majestic flight, 
Unrelenting, undismay’d, 

Heeds not the shriek of wild affright, 

Or anxious sigh of hope delayed: 
Sufficient that when last thy ray 
Did on these lovely hours play, 

That gem, the circlet of the year, 
Its mild salute sttange welcome found, 
Hail’d by each agonizing sound, 

Acknowledg’d by the gushing tear. 


O’er scenes of desolation wide 

The summer breeze unheeded flew ; 
For war had spvil’d the summer pride, 
And blood distain’d the summer dew. 
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Oh! may the woes which then forbade 
Of mirth and tenderness the flow, 
Forbear to shed their influence sad 
On the returning summer’s glow. 
May tears be absent, save the tear 
To nature’s scenes by nature given; 
On every cheek may smiles appear, 
Responsive to the smilesof Heaveul 


Vain is the wish ; the tear still flows— 
The tear of anguish and of pain; 
For time, that soothes our keenest woes, 
Brings memory also in his train. 
Though time has quelled the battle’s roar, 
And stilled the plains of Waterloo, 
Its eircling visit can restore 
The fury of the fight anew. 
The widowed bride, on whom the. year 
Could nought but varied ill bestow, 
The first wild burst of frantic fear, 
The deep full certainty of woe. 


Now proves again grief’s-earliest pang, 
And starting from her morning dream, 
Hears, as the death-shot round him rang, 
Her dying hero’s stifled scream. 
Foremost of al] the martial train, 
In gallant trim he seems to ride, 
Foremost to sweep the embattled plain, 
Foremost he seems to die—and died. 


Not her alone sha’l anguish rend, 
All shall bewail some banished joy, 
The warrior mourn his warrior friend, 
The matron, and the sire, their boy — 
Yet though the minstrels of our isle, 
To sorrow’s notes their lyres attune, 
A strain of triumph swells the while, 
And England hails the month of June. 


Unscathed by war, fair freedom’s land 
Derives fresh vigour from the band, 

Who died obedient to her call; 
And though her bravest are laid low, 
She springs elastic from the blow, 

And glories in her children’s fall. 
On her dead heroes may she ever smile, 
Though private grief bedew their funeral pile; 
And their brave shades no other requiem know 
Than one wild shout of triumph and of woe}! 








FRAILT Y. 


Flower she bloom’d, whose early tints, 
The sweetest, purest fragrance shed, 
And meekness, feeling, sense, and truth, 
Were the soft leaves that deck’d its head: 


I pluck’d, alas! this beauteous flower, 
Where so much sceming lustre shone, 

The gaudicr bloom ’tis true remain’d, 

But virtue’s balmy scent was gone! 








